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, Literary Notice. 
THE LATE LORD BYRON. 
—<—_—— 

Every circumstance relating even remotely to this ex- 
traordinary and eccentric genius, is sought after with such 
interest by the public, that we shall not offer any apology 
for devoting a considerable portion of this day’s Kaleidos- 
cope to the subject. The article from which we are now 
about to offer some selections, is transcribed by the Lifcrary 
Gazette, from a new work, entitled the Altic Miscellany. 
We have not seen the work itself, and we shall therefore 
take the selections as we find them, interspersed with the 
editor’s comments, which will be readily distinguished by 
inverted commas.—<£dit. Kal. 


With respect to the selections whence we select the 
following parts, the Editor of the Attic Miscellany says: 

** We have taken but little from a large mass of matter 
all equally interesting, and which treats largely of Lord 
Byron’s opinions of many of his friends and acquaintance ; 
many anecdotes regarding him hitherto unknown ; some 
original verses; and many of his thoughts on politics, re- 
ligion, and literature. Our chief object in taking enough 
to enrich our own work, was to give the public a specimen 
of the ample treat which they will so shortly be able to 
enjoy.” 

In the account of his Lordship’s addresses to Miss Mil- 
banke it is related that she rejected them; but his Lord- 
ship adds— 

** Her refusal was couched in terms that could not of- 
fend me. I was besides persuaded, that in declining my 
offer, she was governed by the influence of her mother ; 
and was the more confirmed in this opinion, by her re- 
viving the correspondence herself twelve months after. 
The tenor of the letter was, that although she could not 
love me, she desired my friendship. Friendship is a dan- 
gerous word for young ladies. It is love full-fledged, and 
waiting for a fine day to fly. 

*¢ It had been predicted by Mrs. Williams, that 27 was 
to be a dangerous age to me. The fortune-telling witch 
was right. It was destined to prove so. J shall never for- 
get it. Lady Byron (Burn he pronounced it) was the only 
unconcerned person present. Lady Noel, her mother, 
cried. I trembled like a leaf—made the wrong responses, 
and after the ceremony called her Miss Milbanke. There 
is a singular history attached to the ring. The very day 
the match was concluded, a ring of my mother’s, that had 
been lost, was dug up by the gardener at Newstead. I 
thought it had been sent on purpose for the wedding: but 
my mother’s marriage had not been a fortunate one, and 
this ring was doomed to be the seal of an unhappier union 
still. 

*¢ After the ordeal was over, we set off for a country seat 
of Sir Ralph’s, and I was surprised at the arrangements 
tur the journey; and somewhat out of humour to find a 
lady’s maid stuck between me and my bride. It was 
rather too early to assume the husband, and I was forced 
to submit, but with a very bad grace. Put yourself in my 
situation, and tell me whether I had not some reason to 
be in the sulks.”’ 

But the details of his final separation are still more 





curious—in justice towards our original, we only quote 
portions of what will be found at full length in the Mis- 
cellany. 

**Our honey-moon was not all sunshine. It had its 
clouds ; and Hobhouse has some letters which would 
serve to explain the rise and fall in the barometer ; but it 
was never down to zero. You tell me the world says I 
married Miss Milbanke for her fortune, because she was a 
great heiress. All I have ever received, or am likely to 
receive, was £10,000. My own income at this period was 
small, and somewhat bespoke. Newstead was a very un- 
profitable estate, and brought me in a bare £1500 a-year. 
The Lancashire property was hampered with a law suit, 
which has cost me £14,000, and is not yet finished. We 
had a house in town, gave dinner parties, had separate 
carriages, and launched into every sort of extravagance: 
This could not last long. My wife’s £10,000 soon melted 
away. I was beset by duns, and at length an execution 
was levied, and the bailiffs put in possession of the very 
beds we had to sleep upon. This was no very agreeable 
state of affairs, no very pleasant scene for Lady Byron to 
witness; and it was agreed she should pay her father a 
visit till the storm had blown over, and some arrangements 
been made with my creditors. You may suppose on what 
terms we parted, from tlie style of a letter she wrote me 
on the road. You will think it begun ridiculously enough. 
* Dear Duck,’ &c. {magine my astonishment to receive 
immediately on her arrival, a few lines from her father of 
a very unlike and very unaffectionate nature, beginning, 
*Sir,’ and ending with saying, that his daughter should 
never see me again. In my reply, I disclaimed his au- 
thority as a parent over my wife; and told him I was 
convinced the sentiments expressed were his, not hers, 
Another post, however, brought me a confirmation, under 
her own hand and seal, of her father’s sentence.” 

** There can be no doubt that the influence of her ene- 
mies prevailed over her affection forme. You ask me if 
no cause was assigned for this sudden resolution; if I 
formed no conjecture about the cause. 1 will tell you, I 
have prejudices about women, I do rot like to see them 
eat. Rosseau makes Julie un peu gourmande, but that is 
not at all according to my taste. I do not like to be in- 
terrupted when 1 am writing. Lady Byron did not at- 
tend to these whims of mine. The only harsh thing I 
ever remember saying to her, was one evening shortly be- 
fore our parting. I was standing before the fire, rumina- 
ting upon the embarrassments of my affairs and other an- 
noyances, when Lady Byron came up to me, and said, 
* Byron, am I in your way ?” to which I replied, * Damna- 
bly.’ I was afterwards sorry, and reproached myself for 
the expression, but it escaped me unconsciously, involun- 
tarily ; I hardly knew what I said.” 

Ina succeeding paragraph is contained his Lordship’s 
story of his first love, the object of which was a Miss Mary 
C——, the daughter of a gentleman whuse estate joined 
to Newstead. He says he never wrote any poetry worth 
mentioning till this passion inspired him, at an age little 
exceeding twelve years; and he drolly observos— 

** She was several years older than myself; but at my 
age, boys like something older than themselves, as they do 
younger, later in life. 








| she was volatile: she liked me as a younger brother, and 
treated and laughed at me asa boy. She, however, gave 
me her picture, and that was something to make verses 
upon. During the last years that I was at Harrow, all 
my thoughts were occupied with this love affair. 

**Had [ married Miss C. perhaps the whole tenor of 
my life would have been different. She jilted me, how+ 
ever ; but her marriage proved any thing but a happy one. 
She was at length sepsrated trom Mr. M. and proposed an 
interview with me, but by the advice of my sister, I de- 
clined it.” 

Oh, fie! Lord B. it is a poor trait in your character, to 
betray ladies’ secrets. * Kiss and tell’ is a sore reproach as 
well as a great weakness; and we are sorry to see a still 
more unmanly example of this breach of confidence in 
these very extracts. It relates toa lady of rank with whom 
his Lordship formed a connexion, as it appears of extreme 
romance and violence, at leaston her part. He calls hin. 
self her /atito, and exposes the follies and indiscretions 
into which her attachment to him betrayed her. This is 
cruel and unmanly ; but the bitterness with which he re 
viles her is still more so. She had written on one of his 
books ‘* Remember me !’’ which fond expression was re- 
quited by these stanzas written under it : 

Remember thee—remember thee! 
Till Lethe quench life’s burning stream ; 
Remorse and shame shall cling to thee, 
And haunt thee like a feverish dream. 
Remember thee !—aye, doubt it not— 
Thy ***** too shall think of thee: 
By neither shalt thou be forgot— 
Thou **** to him—thou **#* to me! 

We pass over the very interesting paragraph relating to 
Lord B.’s daughters, Ada, by Lady B. and Allegra, ap- 
parently an illegitimate child, left at Ravenna. The next 
is more of a literary character. 

“His carly Poems.—When I first saw the review of 
* Hours of Idleness,’ I was furious—in such a rage as I 
have never been in since. I dined that day with Scrope 
Davies, and drank three bottles of claret to drown it, but 
it only boiled the more. That critique was a master-picce 
of low wit—a tissue of scurrilous abuse. I remember 
there was a great deal of vulgar trash in it, that wag 
meant for humour, about ‘ people being thankful for what 
they could get,’ ‘looking a gift horse in the mouth,’ and 
other such stable expressions. The severity of the Quar- 
terly killed poor Keats; and neglect, Kirke White. But 
I was made of different stuff—of tougher’ materials. So 
far from bullying me, or deterring me from writing, ,I 
was bent on falsifying their raven predictions, and deter. 
mined to show them, croak as they would, that it was not 
the last time they should hear from me. I set to work 
immediately, and in good earnest, and produced in a year 
* The English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.’ I had good 
grounds to believe that Jeffrey (though perhaps really re. 
sponsible for whatever appears in the Edinburgh, as Gif- 
ford is for the Quarterly, as editor) was not the author of 
that article—was not guilty of it. He disowned it, and 
though he would not give up the aggressor, he said he 
would convince me, if ever I came to Scotland, who the 
person was. I have every reason to believe it was a 
certain lawyer, who hated me for something I once said of 
him. 








** But the ardour was allon my side. I was serious 
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—— * But there was another reason that influenced me, | —** * I should not like to have you for a critic,’ I observed. 
more even than my cool resentment against Jeffrey, to * Set a thiet to catch a thief,’ was the reply.” 


suppress English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 


In the} 


(Thus we see that his Lordship was not so peremptory 


dacl scene I had unconsciously made a part of the ridicule | in asserting his own originality, as some of his hot friends 


to fallon Moore. 
tation on the courage of either of the principals. One of 
the balls fell out in the carriage and was lost; and the 
seconds, not having a further supply, drew the remainin 
one. Shortly after this publication [ went abroad, an 
Moore was so offended by the mention ef the leadless p's 
tols, that he addressed a letter to me, in the nature of a 
challenge, delivering it to the care of Mr. Hanson, but 
without acquainting him with the contents. This letter 
was Misisid: at least never forwarded to me. But on my 
return to England in 1812, an inquiry was made by Moore 
it I had received such a letter, adding, that particular cir- 
cumstances (meaning his marriage, or perhaps the sup- 
;Tession of my satire) had. now altered his situation, and 
that he wished to recal the letter, and to be known to me 
through Rogers. I was shy of this mode of arranging 
matters—one hand presenting @ pistol, and another held 
out to shake; and felt awkward at the loss of a letter of 
such a nature, and the imputations it might have given 
rise to; but when, after a considerable search, it was at 
length found, I returned it to Moore, with the seal un- 
broken; and we have since been the best friends in the 
world, I correspond with no one so regularly as with 
Moore.” 

But the following part of the relation of his Lordship's 
bitter quarrel with Southey, touches us more nearly. 
Some days afier a discussion on the subject (and which is 
detailed more at large in the MiscelJany, to which we must 
aguin refer) with his Lordship, Captain M. continues, 
** appeared Mr. Southey’s reply to the note in question. I 
happened to see the Lilerary Gazette at Mr. Edgeworth’s, 
and mentioned the general purport of the letter to Lord 
Byron during our evening ride. His anxicty to get a 
sight of it was so great, that he wrote me two notes in the 
course of the evening, entreating me to procure the paper. 
I at length succeeded, and took it to the Lanfranchi a mae 
at cleven o'clock (after coming from the Opera) an hour at 
which I was frequently in the habit of calling on him en 
pussant. He had left the Countess Guiccioli earlier than 
usual; and I found him waiting with some impatience. 
I never shall forget his countenance, as he glanced rapidly 
over the contents. HeJooked perfectly awful. His colour 
changed almost prismatically. His lips were as pale as 
death. He said not a word. He read the paper a second 
tine, and with more attention than his rage at first per- 
mitted, commenting on some of the passages as he went 
on. When he had finished, he threw down the paper, and 
asked me if I thought there was any thing of a personal na- 
ture in the reply that demanded satisfaction, asif there was, 
he would instantly set off for England, and call Southey 
to an account; muttering something about whips, and 
branding irons, and gibbets, and wounding the heart of a 
woman—words of Mr. Southey’s. I said that ‘ as to per- 
sonality, his own expressions ot * cowardly ferocity, piti- 
ful renegaduship,’ &c. were much stronger than any in 
the letter before me.’ He paused a moment, and said, 
* Perhaps you are right; but I will consider of it. You 
have not seen my Vision of Judgment; I wish I had a 
copy to show you; but the only one I have is in London. 
I had almost decided not to publish its; but it shall now 
zo forth to the world. I will write to Douglas Kinnaird by 
to-morrow’s post—to-night—not to delay its appearance. 
The question is, whom to get tw printit. Murray will 
have nothing to say to it just now, while the prosecution 
of * Cain’ hangs over his head. It was offered to Long- 
man; but he declined it, on the plea of its injuring the 
sale of Southey’s hexameters, of which he is the pub- 
lisher.* Hunt shall have it.” 

Our concluding extract is also extremely interesting ; 
anil especially tous, for the acknowledgment of plagiarism 
wich, however sportively given, It conwins— 

** Lord Byron was devouring, as he called it, a new 
novel of Walter Scott's. * How difficult it is,’ said he, 
*to say any thing new! Who was that voluptuary of 
autiquity who offered a reward for a new pleasure? Per- 
haps all nature and art could not supply a new idea. This 
sage, for instance, is a brilliant one. It is full of wit; 
but let us see how much of it is original. This passage, 
for instance, comes from Shakspeare ; this bon mot from 
one of Sheridan's Comedies; this observation from an- 
other,’ naming ihe auchor; * and yet the ideas are new 
modelled, and perhaps Scott ‘was not aware of their being 
pligiarisms. It is a bad thing to have too good a memory. 





* This we kuow is not the tact. The MS, was returned 
from Messra. Lougman’s to Mr. Douglas Kinnaird, through 





whom it was offered, declining the publication, but no reason 
whatever Was aseigned lor aduptiog Chat determination.—'* 
ae LC i 


The fact was, that there was no impu-! and admirers were in this country, when his plagiarisins 


were pointed out in the Literary Gazette.) 

***T never travel without Scott's Novels,’ said he, 
* they are a perfect library in themselves; a perfect literary | 
treasure. 
sure.’ J asked him if he was certain about the novels 
being Sir Walter Scott's. 

** * Scott as much as owned himsclf the author of Wa- 
verley to me, at Murray's shop. I was talking to him 
about that novel, and lamented that its author had not 
carried back the story nearer to the time of the revolution. 
Scott, entirely off his guard, said, *MAye, I ought to have 
done so, but'\——there he stopped. Tt was in vain to at- 
tempt to correct himself; he looked confused, and relieved 
his embarrassment by a precipitate retreat - --- He spoiled 
the fame of his poetry by his superior prose. He has such 
extent and versatility cf powers in writing, that, should 
his novels eyer tire the public, which is not likely, he 
will apply himself to something else, and succced as well. 
His mottos from o/d plays prove that /e at all events pos- 
sesses the dramatic faculty which is denied me, and yet I 
am told that his Halidon Hill did not justify expectation. 
I have never met with, but have seen extracts from it. --- 

***When Walter Scott began to write poetry, which 
was not at a very nr age, Monk Lewis corrected his 
verses; he undirstuod little then of the mechanical part 
of his art.’ The Fire King in the minstrelsey of the Scot. 
tish Border was alinost all Lewis's. Onc of the ballads in 
that work, and except some of Leyden’s, perhaps one of 
the best, was made from a story picked up in a stage- 
coach,—I :nean that of Will Jones: 

* They boiled Will Jones within the pot, 

And not much fat had Will.’ 
I hope Walter Scott did not write the review of ‘ Christa- 
bel,” for he, in common with many of us, is indebted to 
Coleridge. But for him perhaps the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel would never have been thought of. The line 

‘Jesu Maria, shield us well! 

is taken word for word from Coleridge’s poem. Of all the 
writers of the day, Walicr Scott is the least jealous. He 
is too confident of his own fame to dread the rivalry of 
others. He does not think of good writing as the Tuscans 
do about fever, that there is only a certain quantity of it in 
the world.”. 











MIUCUAPHD. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE OF MR. WIL- 
LIAM EMERSON. 
— - 
(Continued from our last.) 

We shall now take a view of Mr. Emerson in his pri- 
vate life, as a man and a member of society. Mr. Emer- 
son was in person something below the common size, but 
firm, compact, well made, and very active and strong. 
He had a good, open, expressive countenance, with a 
ruddy complexion, a keen and penetrating eye, and an 
ardour and eagerness of look that was very expressive of 
the texture of his mind. His dress was very simple and 
plain, or what, by the generality of people, perhaps, would 
have been called grotesque and shabby. A very few hats 
served him through the whole course of his life, and when 
he purchased one, or indeed any other article of dress, it 
was a matter of perfect indifference to him whether the 
form and fashion of it was that of the day, or of half a 
century before. 

One of these hats, of immense superficies, had, in length 
of time, lost its elasticity, and the brim of it began to 
droop in such a manner as to prevent his being able to 
view objects before him in a direct line. This was not to 
be endured by an optician: he therefore took a pair of 
sheers, and cut it round close by the body of the hat, leav- 
ing a little to the front, which he dexterously rounded into 
the resemblance of the nib of a jockey’s cap. His ‘wig 
was made of brown or dirty coloured hair, which at first 
appeared bushy and tortuous behind, but which grew pen- 








could read them once a year with new plea- | 





dulous through age, til) at length it became quite straight, 
having, probably, never undergone the operation of the | 
comb: and either through the original mal-conformation 
of the wig, or from a custom he had of frequently insert- 
ing his hand beneath it, his hind-head and wig were not 


in very close contact. His coat, or more properly jacket, 
or waistcoat with sleeves to it, which he commonly wore 
without any other waistcoat, was of a drab colour. His 
linen came not from Holland or Hibernia, but was spun 
and bleached by his wife, and woven at Hurworth, being 
calculated more for warmth and duration than for show. 
He had a singular custom of frequently wearing, especi- 
ally in cold weather, his shirt with the wrong side before, 
and buttoned behind the neck. But this was not an affec- 
tation of singularity; for Emerson had no affectation about 
him, though his customs and manners were singular: he 
had a reason fur it,—he seldom buttoned more than two 
or three of the buttons of his waistcoat, one or two at the 
bottom, and sometimes one at the top, leaving all the rest 
open. In wind, rain, or snow, therefore, he must have 
found the aperture at the breast inconvenient, if his shirt 
had been put on in the usual manner. His breeches had 
an antique appearance, the lappet before not being sup- 
ported by two buttons, placed in a line parallel to the 
plane of the horizon, but by buttons descending in a line 
perpendicular to it. In cold weather he used to wear, 
when he grew old, what he called shin covers. Now these 
shin covers were ma‘le of old sacking, tied with a string 
about the knee, and depending before the shins down to 
the shoe: they were useful in preserving his legs from be- 
ing burnt, when he sat too near the fire, which old people 
are apt to do; and if they had their wse, he was not soli- 
citous about the figure or appearance they might make. 
This singularity of dress and figure, together with his 
character for profound learning and knowledge, caused 
him to be considered, by ignorant and illiterate people in 
the neighbourhood, as a wise or cunning man, or conju- 
ror: many of them are still persuaded that he was such, 
and will tell you wonderful stories of the feats he per- 
formed, and particularly how, by virtue of a magic spell, 
he pinned a fellow in the top of his pear or cherry tree, 
who had got there with a design to steal his fruit, and 
compelled him to sit there a whole Sunday’s forenoon, in 
full view of the congregation going to and returning from 
church. That he did compel a man to sit for some time 
in the tree, I believe was a fact, not, however, by virtue 
of a magic spell, but by standing at the bottom of the tree, 
with a hatchet in his hand, and swearing, that if he came 
down he would hag (that is, hew) his legs off. This opi- 
nion of his skill in the black art, was of service in defend- 
ing his property from such depredations, and therefore 
it would have been impolitic to discourage it: but he was 
apt to lose his patience very much when he was applied to 
for the recovery of stolen goods, or to investigate the se- 
crets of futurity. A woman came one day to him to in- 
quire about her husband, who had gone six years before 
to the West Indies or America, and had not beer heard of 
since. She requested therefore to be informed whether he 
was dead or living, asa man in her neighbdurhood had 
made proposals of marriage to her. It was with much dif 
ficulty the supposed prophet repressed the rising furor 
till the conclusion of the tale; when rising hastily from 
the tripod, or three-footed stvol, on which he usually sate, 
in terms more energetic than ever issued from the shrine 
at Delphi, he gave this- plain and unequivocal response, 
** D—n thee for a b—h, thy husband is gone to hell, and 
thou may go after him.” The woman went away well 
pleased und satisfied with the answer she had received, 
thinking she might now listen to the proposals of her 
lover with a safe conscience. Another, a young dameel, on 
a similar errand, met with a milder reception. Her mis- 
tress had lost some caps, or linen, and she wanted to know 
whether her fellow-servant, of whom she entertained sus- 
picions, had purloined them or not. * Thou's a canny 
young lass,” replied the smiling conjuror, ** but thou's 
over lat o’ coming, I can do nought for thee.” The poor 
girl went away grieved that she had not made her appli- 
cation sooner, supposing he meant, that the mysterivus 
moment of divination was passed. He was by many peo- 
ple also looked upon as an Atheist; but he was as much 
an Atheist as he was a magician. He firmly believed in 
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the being of a God ; he did not believe it, as he sometimes 
said; he knew it,—he was certain of it to a demonstration. 
But it must be acknowledged that he did not always speak 
of revealed religion, the church of England, or the clergy, 
in terms of respect. It has often been observed and la- 
mented, that minds merely mathematical, are apt to tend 
towards scepticism and irreligion. The man who is always 
accustomed to demonstrative proofs, and wholly engaged 
in a science which adits of them at every step, will not so 
easily acquiesce in a series of probabilities, where investi- 
gations of another kind are presented to him; and per- 
haps will not have patience to examine circumstances 
deeply enough to ascertain on which side there is a pre- 
ponderacy of evidence, amounting nearly to demonstra- 
tion. Besides, Dr. Johnson's treatment of him, which I 
have mentioned before, might produce a bias on his mind 
unfavourable to religion. A man of his natural impetuosity 
of temper would be too apt to associate the idea of the 
profession, with that of the professor ; and because he had 
quarrelled with the priest, would also quarrel with his 
doctrine. Under the influence of this prepossession he set 
himself to work to examine the scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, and collected two small 4to. volumes of 
what he conceived to be contradictory passages, and ar- 
ranged them, like hostile troops confronting each other, 
on the opposite pages of his book. 

His diet was as simple and plain as his dress, and his 
meals gave little interruption to his studies, employments, 
or amusements. During his days of close application, he 
seldom sat down to eat, but would take g piece of cold pie 
or meat of any kind in his and, and retiring with it to 
his place of study, would satisfy his appetite for know- 
ledge and food at the same time. He cat:red for himself, 
and pretty constantly made his own market. When his 
stock of groceries, or other necessaries in the article of 
housekeeping, grew low on the Monday morning, he took 
his wallet, which he slung obliquely across his shoulders, 
and set forward for the Darlington market, three miles 
distant from Hurworth, whither he always walked on 
foot, for he seldom or never kept a horse, and had an 
aversion to riding. He would frequently lead the horse, 
when he had one, from market, by the halter, bearing the 
wallet stuffed with the provisions he had bought at mar- 
ket. After having provided all the necessary articles, he 
did not always make directly home again, but, if he 
found good fair ale, and company to his mind, he would 
sit himself down contentedly in some public house, for 
the remainder of the day, and frequently during the night 
too; sometimes he did not reach home till late on Tues- 
day, or even on. Wednesday : he remained talking or dis- 
puting on various topics,—mechanics, politics, or religion, 
just as bis company might be; varying the scene some- 
times with a beef-steak, mutton-chop, or a pan of cockles; 
for it is remarkable that ale did not injure, but rather im- 
proved his appetite; and that he never felt the head-ache, 
or any immediate ill effects afterwards. In these durable 

tations he would sometimes indulge, not only at Dar- 

ington, but in Hurworth, or some neighbouring village, 
and always in an alehouse, for he kept no stock of ale at 
home; and he was upon all occasions rigidly exact in appor- 
tioning each man’s quota of the reckoning. The last time 
he made an excursion to Darlington with his wallet, our phi- 
losopher made a figure truly conspicuous: this was the only 
time, I believe, he had ever rode thither; and he was then 
mounted on a quadruped, whose intrinsic value, indepen- 
dent of the skin, might be fairly estimated at half-a-crown. 
Being preceded and led by a boy hired for that purpose, 
he crawled in slow and solemn state, at the rate of a mile 
and a half in an hour, till, in due time, he arrived at Dar- 
lington, and was conducted in the same state, to the great 
entertainment of the spectators, through the streets to the 
inn, where he wished to refresh himself and his beast. 
What idea Emerson himself entertained of the velocity 
with which the animal could move, appears from this, 
that when a neighbour of his from Hurworth asked him, 
towards the evening, if he was going home,—‘* D—n thee, 
(says he) what dost thou want with my going home ?” 
** Only (ays the man) because [ should be glad of your 
company.” **Thou fool, thou! (rejoined the other) thou'lt 
be home long enough before me, man; thou walk and I 
ride.” We must 0 e, that such expressions as ‘“‘d—n 
thee” and ‘thou fool,” were mere expletives often with 
him, expressive neither of indignation nor contempt. 

[To be continued.] 
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LEARNED QUOTATIONS AGAIN. 
—-_—— 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—There are but few things that afford me greater 
pleasure than the proofs of union and good fellowship 
which the members of a family give to each other in cases 
of common distress ; and I am happy to acknowledge that 
the conduct of Mr. Y. Z. does him infinite credit. Your 
elder correspondent, Z. has but lately refused to acknow- 
ledge him as a cousin; and yet he no sooner apprehends 
danger to the family@nterest, than he immediately forgets 
his private quarrel, and nobly resolves to oppose the com- 
mon enemy. This is as it ought to be; and I cannot but 
applaud it: but you may naturally suppose, that I, too, 
have many cousins (of both sexes) and that thev would 
have but little cause to thank me for having agitated their 
claims, if I were to relinquish them out of mere personal 
regard for a brave opponent; and since the gauntlet has 
been taken up, it is my duty to appear in the lists which 
you have so obligingly thrown open for the exercise of well- 
bred combatants. 

Y. Z. says, the rejection of Latin quotations argues a 
want of moderate and liberal education; but it appears to 
me that it argues no such thing. When people have learned 
what their duty requires them to know, their education 
has not been neglected; and a knowledge of Latin is by no 
means indispensible to the generality of mankind: they 
have, therefore, not the slightest occasion to be ashamed 
of their ignorance in that respect. In the meantime, they 
have a right to look out for amusement and instruction in 
their own way; and when they subscribe to an English 
publication, for which they pay in English money, they 
are entitled to expect such language as they can under- 
stand, and such subjects as will interest them; they form 
the majority, and it is but just that they should be at- 
tended to in preference to the minority. 

Quotations were not called Gothic and barbarous be- 
cause they were written in dead languages, but because 
they were introduced during barbarous times, and because 
the cultivation of modern languages has superseded the 
necessity of continuing the practice. The example of 
Lord Byron in support of the contrary opinion is very bad 
authority ; for we all know that his Lordship was seldom 
over-scrupulous about the means when the end was to 
produce effect, or to satisfy his passions. 

Yet, who has said that Homer and Virgil must now 
be completely concealed from the common people? Not 
I, I am sure. So far from it, I have invited, and do 
hereby once more invite, the learned gentlemen, who 
wish to favour us with the fruits of their study, to com- 
municate, in good English, whatever interesting matter 
may occur to them in the course of their reading. I am 
aware that the personal importance of some of our scho- 
lars might thereby suffer some slight diminution ; but 
when we remember all the fine examples of modesty, 
disinterestedness, and magnanimity, which they are con- 
tinually studying, we can scarcely suppose them un- 
able to add, now and then, a little practice to their theory. 
There seems to exist but one plausible cause for consi- 
deration, and your correspondent las so honestly and 
candidly brought it forward that he actually excites my 
sympathy, and I wish to be as accommodating as possible. 

He says :—** If a person cannot understand Latin him- 
self, he may have recourse to some kind friend. The fair sex, 
of course, would be obliged to do this,” and so on. Now, 
this is really a charming picture, and I fancy I can enter 
into its spirit. A fair lady requesting the learned scholar 
to translate, and he opening his lips with the satisfied, 
yet reserved, consciousness of acknowledged superiority : 
—oh, happy moment ! thrice-blessed study! all cares, 
privations, sufferings, and buffettings of the world are 
forgotten at once: and whatever is, is right. But is 
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He advances his ‘* of course’ very freely, but it 
does not appear quite so clear to me. If the Latin is now 
quite so generally diffused as he says, I do not exactly see 
why he should take it for granted, that all the ladies are 
ignorant of it; they surely have quite as much access to 
learning as gentlemen, at least to so much of it, as will 
enable them to make out a quotation. I have, myself, the 
pleasure of being acquainted with several, who know a 
good deal more than that, and who not only do not want 
the assistance of their male frends for such a purpose, but 
are even able enough to dispute a doubtful passage; and 
TI advise Y. Z. to be on his guard in that respect : disputes 
with ladies are always awkward; but literary disputes 
are particularly to be avoided ; because they place the un- 
fortunate male interlocutor in the unpleasant dilemma of 
appearing deficient either in politeness, or in erudition. 

Still all this only applies, comparatively, to few people, 
and I am fully convinced that a great majority of your 
readers are rather annoyed than pleased with untranslated 
quotations. I really cannot conceive why there should 
be such a pertinacious unwillingness in learned men to 
comply with what could but redound to their own credit ; 
for, granting that there is no great merit in translating, 
there is still less glory to be derived from a mere copy : 
and when a man confesses that he is incapable of com- 
municating his knowledge in the language of his own 
country, he makes one of the most degrading admissions 
I can imagine. I do not mean to say that he should be 
always ready to speak or to write with classical elegance, 
but I maintain that he should always try to do his 
best ; and that, so long as he finds himself deficient in the 
vernacular tongue, he has no great reason to boast of his 
literary acquirements. 

The authority of Dr. Collyer, against Greece, is very 
formidable; but it will not bear examination. The morals 
and the philosophy of'a nation cannot be stolen ; for, though 
other nations may acquire them, the original possesgors 
lose nothing by that; and they are at perfect liberty to 
practice them as before. If they sufter themselves to be 
outdone by the new practitioners, they undoubtedly de- 
serve the appellation of barbarians: because neglect of 
improvement is the characteristic mark of barbarism. 
Besides, your correspondent clears the Greeks from the 
charge of meanness, by supposing that they would perhaps 
have quoted, if they had had Kaleidoscopes. This I will 
not take upon myself to decide; but, in as far we are able 
to judge from their written remains, they were certainly 
not inclined that way; they were too intent upon their 
own concerns, to lose much time and labour about what 
had gone by. The period in which they themselves lived 
appeared to them the most important; and this is pre- 
cisely what made them act with so much energy. If we 
could but make up our minds, to imitate them a little in 
that, our advances would soon be proportionate. 

The anecdote with the Irish bull is not quite 90 good 
as what the French poet, Piron, has said on the same 
subject in his Metromanic ; but the Hibernian’s ifdigna- 
tion was not unjust; it was only directed towards the 
wrong quarter. [Instead of blaming the ancients, he 
should have given a good set down to the rude pedant 
who had the impertinence to dispute the originality of his 
remark. Whatever was true in the times of Solomon, of 
Socrates, and of Cato, is also true at the present moment : 
if people reason well, and reflect on the same subjects, 
on which other good reasoners have reflected before them, 
they will come to the same conclusions as their pre- 
decessors; and social intercourse would not be much pro- 
moted by a system which should impose the obligation 
of an inquiry into the originality of the ideas which a man 
may choose to communicate. The reputation of a down- 
right plagiary cannot last long, and he generally finishes 
with being the only dupe of his imposition; for the diffu. 
sion of a good thing can do no harm to society, whether 
the author be ascertained or not.—I am, very respectfully, 





yours, ANTI-BARBARUS, Junior. 


our friend so very sure that matters will never take a worse | Liverpool, October 19, 1824, 
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“1 weep that Lam all alone." —Heary Kirke White. 

Gentle mourner, not alone, 

One there is who hears thy moan, 

One who lends a pitying ear, 

Amd marks the sigh, and notes the tear; 
(hrist our refuge ‘mid the storm, 

QOaly anchor sure and firm! 

Mortal proinise fades away, 

Itionan hopes, oh! what are they? 

The fabric on the baseless sand, 

"Vhe wreck upon the treacherous strand ; 
The vapour on the mountain's side, 

A straw upon the restiess tide ! 

Wouldst thou gain a shelter sure, 
Formed through ages to endure; 
Wouldst thou steer thy fragile bark 

In safety o'er the billows dark ; 

Seek Religion, power divine, 

And round thy heart her olives twine! 
Hers the calm no ills destroy, 

Hers the joys that never cloy, 

Hers the hopes that never fade, 

Hers the light that knows no shade; 
liers the deepest gloom to cheer, 

liers to dry the saddest tear! 

Hiers, when weary and alone, 

All our earthly comforts flown ; 

Hers, when swell the billows high, 

And anguish breathes in every sigh, 
Hers to shed a brightening ray 

Worlds cannot give, or take away ; 
Place, oh, place thy hopes in heaven, 
And doubt not thence shall strength be given 
‘To bear thee through the tollsome road, 
The pi)grim’s destined path to God ; 
And having death's cold pillow prest, 
How lasting aud how sweet thy rest! 

Liverpool. 





GOOD BYE. 

‘1 ean bid you Good morning,’ ‘Good day,’ or ‘Good night,’ 
At expense of, perhaps, one faint sigh ; 

Since IL kuow a few hours will renew my delight, — 
But, oh! when I bid you ‘ Good bye!’ 

My tongue becomes dull, and my heart becomes chill, 
And warm tears shut out light from each eye; 

And my soul draws presage of each deadliest ill, 
When | try, love, to bid you ‘ Good bye!’ 

‘“Yben send me not from you, love! do let me stay ' 
For I ean’t speak the word, if try; 

Morn and eve 1 will wish you * Good night,’ and ‘ Good day,’ 
But I can't, ner 1 wout—say ‘Good bye! 

LEIGH WALDEGRAVE. 





L’ABSENCE, 
—_— 

Depuis deux jours éloigné de Lucréce, 

Deux billets doux m’ont garanti sa foi; 
Dans le prewier, ma charmante maitresse 

Depuis un an dit qu'elle est loin de moi; 
Dans le second, depuis cent ans, la belle, 

A ses regurds, dit que je n'ai paru: 
Que je demeure encore un jour loin d'elle, 

Kile croira ne ni'avolrjainals vi. M. MERES. 


ON LORD BYRON, 
[¥AOM THE NEW YORK LITERARY GAZETTE.) 
By W. Prague, of Boston. 
—<—>— 

O’er the heart of “Childe Harola” Greek maidens shall weep, 
In his own native island his body shall sleep, 

With bones of the bravest and best ; 
And his song shall go down to the latest of time, 
Fame tel] how he rose for earth’s loveliest clime, 

And mercy shall blot out the rest. 








fen any Manners. 
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PRIZE-FIGHTING. 


—— — 

We are much concerned to perceive that the reprehen- 
sible and demoralizing practice of prize-fighting is fast 
gaining ground amongst us. It will require all the vigi- 
lance and activity of the magistrates of Liverpool and of 
the county to check the progress of a custom which, at 
the same time, violates the laws of the Jand and the de. 
cencies of social life. We are induced to return to the 
subject this week, because we have been informed that 
several fresh matches are now on foot, amongst which is 
a second battle between Magee and Boscow 3; as it is sus- 

nected that the latter was on the former occasion defeated 

y arguments of more weight than the mere fist of his 
antagonist. 

The disgusting and disgraceful details of those prize 
fights, uniting the phraseology of pickpockets and blacklege 
with the slang of the slaughter-house, have one irresistible 
charm with the generality of our journalists. They are 
in high request with the blackguard part of the com- 
munity ; and as that portion of wpb ae ne is unfortunate! 
very considerable, the proprietor of a newspaper finds his 
account in the publication of the ruffian annals of the 
ring, in the exact ratio of the disgusting minutia with 
which these disgraceful scenes are described. 

The editor of the Saturday’s paper, as an apology fr 
publishing the fight between Magee and Boscow, has put 
forth a * little discourse,” in defence of the practice of 
pugilism. As usual, he flounders most miserably, and 
altogether loses sight of the only point which can admit of 
an argument. He confounds boxing and prize-fighting ; 
as if resistance, when attacked, or inflicting chastisement, 
when insulted, bears any moral affinity to fighting for 
money, in the total absence of any provocation. The 
difference between the two acts, which our brother edi- 
tor has thus confounded, is simply that the one is legal and 
praperonthe other improper and illegal; nor do we 

esitate to add, that those who countenance and abet such 
practices are bad members of the communiry. 

What this writer has said about the small sword, or 

leaden bullet, is downright nonsense, as he means to ap- 
ply it. No one doubts that it is preferable to decide a 
personal quarrel by boxing rather than by the sword or 
ristol; but are prize-fights ever substituted for duels ? 
Who ever heard of two person's, who had a deadly quarrel, 
fighting either with fists, or otixer weapons, for a purse of 
money ? 
The writer of the Saturday's journal is equally unfor- 
tunate in argument and in illustration. As a defence for 
the study of pugilism he advances a very stale, and, in our 
opinion, a very unsatisfactory apology. We shall adopt 
his own words. Speaking of boxing, or, as he happily 
expresses it, the ** pummelling operation,” he observes, 
** It reduces, moreover, the provoking superiority of brawny 
thews and sinews over less athletic forms, and enables 
the gentleman sometimes (of which we have had lately 
one or two good examples in the Londen papers) to chas- 
tise the i of the indecent vulgar, who, trust.ng to 
their superior strength, are often prone to insult wantonly 
their superiors in society.” 

Our pugnacious brother editor appears to have forgotten 
that an athletic porter may understand something of _ 
gilism as well as his superior in rank ; and then what 
comes of his argument in defence of pugilism. If, indeed, 
none except gentlemen were permitted to take lessons in 
the fistic art, the powerful and the weak would be 
more on an equality than they are at present ; but the case 
is otherwise: the labouring classes of the community are 
not excluded from the pugilistic school as they are from 
the fencing academies. A labouring man cannot afford 
the unavoidable expenses of the latter. ‘There the process 
is very slow, and of course very expensive, as even a toler- 
able proficiency in the use of the small sword is not to be 








attained by the generality of pupils in less than twelve 


! months* Fencing will, therefore, always remain a gentle. 
man’s accomplishment. Not so with pugilism. All that 
can be taught by the professors of the latter may be com 
municated in a very few lessons;—the rest must be 
lett to practice; and as the weapons (unlike fencing 
foils) are always at hind, the practice is easily kept up. 
If the gentlemen of the ring charge us here with under- 
— their —_ by asserting ha fe can beso readily ac- 
quired, our reply is, that we have had personal ex 

both of the foils and the gloves. diate twenty moan tap 
we were passionately devoted to fencing, which we held in 
such respect that we frequently entered the lists publicly, 
and nothing but our extreme modesty restrains us from 
stating how frequently we have borne off the prize. After 
having been in pretty constant practice for two or three 
years, ®e took a few lessons trom Mendoza in Sparring ; 
and his adinission, as well as our own experience, warrant, 
us in saying, that a vag swordsinan can acquire all the 
theoretic knowledge which the boxer can impart to a pupils 
in a very few lessons. 

We have not now to learn that men will quarrel, and 
that they will resort to some species of violence to settle 
their disputes. As the lesser of two evils, we therefore 
preter the ordinary British mode of fighting it out, to the 
| snikea-snec of she Dutchman, or the rapier of the Italian, 
But that is not at all the question atissue. We are contend- 
ing against the practice of bringing together two men, 
who bear each other no grudge, and inducing them to 
fight for a purse of money; and until the writer of the 
Saturday's paper enters upon the defence of that practice 
all he has said is altogether superfluous and irrelevant. ( 
_ We purpose next week to state our reasons for believ- 
ing, that if pugilism, as a study, should become general 
amongst the people, it woul be attended with most 
mischievous and fatal results. We ust not conclude, 
however, for the present, wi-hout giving our brother one 
piece of information, which he may communicate to his 
readers as a dessert to the delectable treat he last week 
afforded them. Amongst other interesting particulars of 
his narrative of the fight, we learn that one man, brandish- 
ing his black thorn, swore by the **holy stick !"—that 
‘* Pat’s ear was cut as with a knife, one of his eyes was 
quite closed, whilst the other scarcely admitted a glimmer of 
light ;**~-that ‘* Boscow sat on his second’s knee as if he had 
the spasms, and tried to vomit ;” that * one fellow hit the 
other upon his knowledge-box, which was returned upon 
the tripe-shop.”” After these and other descriptive beauties, 
it may appear presumption to attempt to heighten the 
effect of the narrative; but the fact which we have to 
supply is such a bonne bouche, that we are astonished it 
should have escaped an editor of such taste and discrimi- 
nation. If the battle should become the subject of an 
engraving to decorate the Saturday’s paper, the incident 
we now communicate would form a prominent place in 
the group. Our cotemporary has already informed the 
public that Reynolés seconded i whose eyes were 
completely closed—how interesting! but how will his 
readers be charmed when they hear that Reynolds, to re- 
store his friend’s vision, lanced his eye and sucked it ! 

The editor of the Saturday’s paper has made what he, 
no doubt, fancies a * good hit,” a * body blow,” which 
was intended to * double us up.” He observes that he 
** thinks he has seen, in the very immaculete columns of 
the Mercury itself, narratives, in all their slang circum- 
stances, of like combats to that for which he expresses such 
loathing in his publication of yesterday.”” Now, in order 
that he may not fatigue his delicate nerves with thinking 
on this point, we here inform him that we have, on two oc- 
casions, published descriptions of prize-fights; but we did 
not, as he does, speak of such details in terms of high ap- 
probation: on the contrary, we expressed our own opinion 
as decidedly as we could against the nuisance we recorded. 
When, 1n deferenceto a call on the part of the public(which, 
we regret to add, was very general indeed) we published an 
account of the fight between Spring and Lengan, we deemed 
soine apology necessary for thus deviating from our ordinary 
practice of excluding such narratives from the Mercury. 
A paragraph was prefixed to the account, which we here 
repeat : 

“It has not been our custom to give particular notices of pv- 
gilistie combats, and we would gladly, in compliance with the 
taste of a large portion of our readers, as well as our own, 
have spared the recital of the present battle; but the intense 
curiosity which it has excited in the sporting world induces 
us to furnish such a report as our space wi!] admit.” 

The difference, then, between our cotemporary and our- 
selves is, that he publishes all the disgusting particulars of 
our prize-fights con amore, justifying them in principle as 
well as in practice; whilst we always wish to avoid such 








details, which we never introduce without expressing our 
regret that the public have any relish for such trash, 
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PRIZE FIGHTING. 
<a 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—When two lads or two men chance to quarrel, a few 
fisty cuffs between them, in the heat of passion, is a very 
natural, and frequently effectual, mode of bringing about a 
better understanding. Even here, however, the appeal is 
generally without justice, for a Hercules of a blacksmith, 
who knows nothing beyond the ductility of hot iron, may 
maintain that biack is white, against the veriest philosopher 
in the land, if he be of slender dimensions,—and enforce his 
dictam as a truth on the ribs of his staggering adversary, with 
a fist as irresistible as his sledge hammer. The philosopher 
is guilty of a spare, genteel carcase; and the blacksmith hav- 
ing the advantage of him here, is, of course, right in the ar- 
gument! Thestudy of pugilism, indeed or, as it is termed, se/f- 
defence (which would as aptly designate the handling of a 
poker with dexterity) though desirable for the weaker portion 
of mankind in case of a ruffian attack—and no poker or cudge? 








being at hand—is not, I think, calculated, if generally intro- 
duced, to do much good to society. It would render the mus- 
cular community too vaunting of their powers, and induce 
constant battles—which, when little men with great souls 
were maltreated, would end in riots and bloodshed, There 
are thousands of men, who have done honour to their coun- 
try, who are so diminutive in size, that the accomplishment 
of boxing would not avail them a whit against an athletic bully 
—for what could even Spring, or Reynolds, or Boscow, with all 
their boasted science, do, if pitted against Monsieur Jack, the 
French giant—who would require to plant but one blow, to 
give any of them his guictus? The usual contests arising out 
of private quarrels are, from the men being generally ill 
matched, too seon over, to afford amusement to those who 
can relish the spectacle of two men pummelling each other 
till they look like nothing human—and prize-jighting was 
accordingly contrived. To give this amusement an air of 
dignity, any fellow who chooses to challenge (as he calls it) 
any man in England, to fight, and meeting an antagonist, 


should beat him, is honoured with a belt, and is forthwith | 


dubbed the ‘‘Champion.” The title, indeed, thus conferred 
by the “ fancy” would excite nothing but laughter, like that 
eonferred by his Utopian Majesty on Bombastes, when he 
breaks the tobacco-pipe over his pate,—were it not that the 
trade of prize-fighting, thus introduced, is most pernicious in 








fight, however, is to afford ground for an extensive system of 
gambling; and the frauds and tricks practised on these oe- 
casions, to extort money from the unwary, are in strict keep- 
ing with the brutality of the contest. It often happens that 
bets are made eagerly by the “ knowing ones,” that the man 
who is, to all appearance, the weakest, will win; und, while | 
those who bet rationally are fully anticipating, from the | 
freshness of their favourite, and the battered condition of his 
opponent during the fight, that the contest will fill their | 
pockets—-lo! the better man, all at once, gives in, and walks | 
home to his roast beef, leaving the conqueror to be carried, 

speechless und senseless, from the field: and thus the hopeful 
bettors find they have been swindled. The conquered man, to 


house frequenters, select their favourite men; wagers are bet 
even by those who should give their earnings to their starving 
half-clad families; and ragged ruffians stake the proceeds of 
their previous night’s spoliation, and hurry to the ring, to 
relieve some of the congregated fools of their superfluous 
watehes and cash. A spirit of gambling is thus infused, and 
a spirit of bullying and rivting to boot. Every muscular 
numskull struts like a Sir Oracle; and when he speaks no dog 
must bark. Should the combatants be one English, the other 
Irish, the affuir assumes as much importance as if the fate of 
the empire were to be decided by the result; and, with the 
mass of the poor Irish, Catholic claims, Orange atrocities, sun- 
set laws, starvation, and Captain Rock himself, are all nothing 
to the success of Paddy Langan—or of Magee, the labourer, 
who has*just beaten Boscow, the butcher. The mania even 
affects the very language of the country; and the admirers of 
the ring (including fops of the first water) pride themselves on 
the acquisition of a jargon as ridiculous as it is witless, andin- 
vented for the apparent purpose of glossing over the blood and 
barbarities of a prize-fight. To tell us that a man had his 
nose split, or his eye thrust out, that the blood spoutedfrom 
his mouth, or thut he was blinded by his mangled eyebrow 
hanging over his eye, would shock the “ exquisites;” and we 
have, therefore, cluare¢ for blood, pecper for eye, snuff-box for 
nose, bread-basket for stomach, and other epithets tending to the 
| degradation of humanity; and it would surely not be unfair 
to call the skulls of those who Invented this vocabulary ther 
custard-boxes. The only redeeming virtue in a prize-tight is, 
that both the combatants generully get pretty well hainmered ; 
and the ‘‘champion” is not unfrequently carried to bed, 


its effects on a large portion of society. Those in whom the | bandaged up, like a child in swaddling-clothes (a pretty cham- 
people ought to find a bright example of manly virtue-—many | | pion !) there to expiate his folly and his wickedness, by groan- 
of the nobility, and others of rank and influence, despising 'ing, for a week or two, under the application of lancets, 


the manly sports and tournaments of their ancestors, patron- 
ize the herves of the ring; and when a fight is agreed upon, 
coach, curricle, and gig are put in requisition by well-dressed 
idiots, who will travel at the risk of their necks (certainly not 
of their skulls) for many leagues, to see two men give each 
other bloody noses—two mercenaries who have no quarrel, 
but just agree to thrash each other for a sum of money. And 
tu this has the once generous chivalry of England degene- 
rated! The poorer classes catch the mania; and the thing 


leeches, poultices, and plasters. Before the fight he is fed up 
with raw beef, and o her delicate dishes, as a pig is with beans 
before it is brought to the slaughter: he pummels away in 
the ring as long as breath and brandy (bating bribes) will 
avail him; and, after it, he is nursed up with broths and jel- 
lies, and in due time makes the round of his favourite ale- 
houses, with a mutilated visage, and perchance a distortion or 
two from broken bones. A pretty *‘ champion,” I say again! 





Yours, &e. X. Y. 


becomes a national diversion. One of the main uses of the | 


be sure, was bought over tudose the fight! But these occurrences | 
do not deter gamblers of all degrees. Coachmen, waiters, pot- ; 
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\ 
t+ There e was a sli; ght error in our last. table, Game 16, 
|W hich we reqvest our readers will take the trouble to ree- 
jufy with a pen. The pawn standing on the square ot 
IG ought to have been placed on the square F 5, ‘The 
‘ulteration may be made neatly by means of a little ma. 
/nagement. There was also a black castle jliced upon 
| H 2, which we must trouble our chess readers to erase, us 
i there is only one black castle in the gaine, viz. that on the 


square F 6, — 
** Ludimus effigiem belli”... oe VIDA, 
oe 
SOLUTION TO GAME XVI, 
White. Blick. 
Knight ....F—54- 1 Pave ....F=b 


2 Bebop... E—5-+- 

3 Koight....C—d-+ Mare. 
SECOND PLAY. 

1 Kuwieht.... P54 1 Castle 

2 Bishop ....E—5+4- 2 Casite 

3 Pawu ....E—5-+ Ware, 


2 Rings... Ems 


Ae ot 


a 
[No. xvin] 
White to give checkmate in THREE moves. 
Black. 
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A BOHEMIAN AIR, 


THE SUBJECT OF KIGHT VARIATIONS, BY C. CZERNEY.* 
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* Vide Review of Music for January, 1824 
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Biographical fotice | 
LORD BYRON. | 
—=~_ 
(Concluded from our last.) 

Strong. over-ruling, and irregular as was Lord Byron's 
imagination—a rich vice which inspired him with his | 
poetry, and which is too surely but the disease of a great | 
inind—strong as was this imagination—sensitive and suse | 
coptible as at was to all external influence; yet Lord | 
Byron's reasoning faculties were by no means of a low | 
order; but they had never been ediveteds and without | 
cultivation, whether by spontancous exertion, or under | 
the guidance of discipline, to expect a man to be a good | 
reasouer «yen on the conmon affairs of lite, is to expecta 
ciup where the seed has not been sown, or where the weeds 
have been suffered to choke the corn. Lord Byren was 
sirewd, formed frequently judicious conclusions, and 
though he did not reason with any accuracy or certainty, 
vory often hitupon the right. He had occasional glimpses, 
and deep ones too, into the nature of the institutions of 
society, and the foundations of morals, and by his expe- 
rience of the passions of men, speculated ably upon human 
lite; yet withal he was any thing but logical or scientific. 

Uncertain and wavering, he never knew himself whether 
he was right or wrong, and was always obliged to write 
and fvel for the moment on the supposition that his opinion 
was the true one. He used to declare that he had no fixed 

srinciples; which means he knew nothing scientifically. 
Vs »olitics, for instance, he was a lover of liberty, from 
prejudice, habit, or sonie vague notion that it was generous 
to be so; but in what liberty really consists—how it ope- 
rates for the advantage of mankind—how it is to be ob- 
tained, secured, regulated, he was as ignorant as a child. 

While he was in Greece, almost ever 7 ques- 
tion of government was necessarily to be discussed ; such 
was the crisis of Greek aTairs, about all of which he showed 
himself perfectly ignorant. In the case of the press, for 
instance, and in all questions relating to publicity, he was 
completely wrong. lie saw nothing but a few immediate 
effects, which appeared to him pernicious or the contrary, 
and he set himself against or in behalf of the press accord- 
ingly. Lord Byron complaining of the licentiousness of 
the press may sound rather singular; and yet such arc 
necesserily the inconsistencies of men who suffcr themselvcs 
to be guided by high sounding words and vague generali- 
tics, and who expect to understand the art of government 
and the important interests of society by instinct. .In spite, 
however, of Lord Byron, the press was established in 
Greece, and maintained free and unshackled, by one of 
the greatest benefactors that country has as yet known 
from England—the Hon. Col. L. Stanhope, who, by his 
activity, his energy, courage, but, above all, by his en- 
lightened knowledge of the principles of legislation and } 
civilization, succeeded in carrying into effect all his mea. 
sures as agent of the Greek Committee; and who, by 
s; reading useful information, and above all by the esta- 
blishment of the press in all the principal points of re- 
union in Greece, has advanced that country in civilization 
many years, how many we dare not say. 

. a eo . -_ 











As a proof of Lord Byron's uncertainty and unfixedness, 
he at one moment gave a very handsome donation (£50) 
to one papers the Greek Chronicle, the mest independent 
of them all, and promised to assist in its compilation. His 
friend and secretary, too, with his approbation, established 
# polyglot newspaper, the Greek Telegraph, with his coun. 
tenance and support. The want of any fixed principles 
and opinions on these important subjects galled him exces. 
sively, and he could sever discuss them without passion. 
About this same press, schools, societies for mutual instruc. 
tion, and all other institutions for the oe of educating 
and advancing the Greeks in civilization, he would express 
himself with scorn and disgust. He would put it on the 
ground that the present was not the time for these things ; 
that the Greeks must conquer first, and then set about 
learning—an opinion which no one could seriously enter- 
tain, who knew, as he well did, the real situation of the 
Greeks, who are only now and then visited by the Turks, 
descending in particular seasons in shoals, hke herrings ; 
and like them, too, to be netted, knocked on the head, 
and left to die in heaps, till the whole country side is 
glutted with their carcases. The aptitude of the Greeks 
is as great as their Icisure; and if even the men were 
actively engaged for the most part of their time, which 
they are not, surely no exertion of benevolence could be 
attended with more advantage than instructing the chil- 
dren at home. This, to be sure, is a Quaker-kind of war- 
fare, and little likely to please a poet; though it must be 
confessed, that in respect to the pomp and circumstance of 
war, and all the sad delusiors of military glory, no man | 





another from misery to happiness: he sympathized deeply 


error Wi : 
greater still respecting the reward which he thought 


could have more sane notions than Lord Byron. Merce- 
nary warfare, and the life-and-death struggle of oppressed 
men for freedom are very different things ; ar.d Lord Byron 
felt a military ardour in Greece which he was too wise a 
man ever to have felt under other circumstances. He was 
at one time in Greece absolutely soldier-mad; he had a 
helmet made, and other armour, in which to lead the 
Suliotes to the storming of Lepanto, and thought of no- 
thing but of guns and of blunderbusses. It is very natural 
that a man of an enthusiastic turn, tired of 
every-day enjoyments, in succouring the Greeks, would 
look to the bustle, the adventure, the moving accidents by 
flood and field, as sources of great enjoyment; but allow- 
ing for the romantic churacter of Guerilla warfare in Greece, 
for the excessively unromantic nature of projects for esta- 
blishing schools and printing presses in safe places, where 
the Turks never or very seldom reach—allowing for these, 
yet they were not the causes of his Lordship’s hostility to 
these peaceful but important instruments in propagating 
happiness: he was ignorant of the science of civilization, 
and he was _— of those who both knew it and prac- 
tised it, and consequently were doing more good than 
himself, and began to be more thought about, too, in spite 
of his Lordship’s money, which in Greece is certainly very 
little short of being all-powe:ful. The Greeks, it is true, 
had a kind of veneration for Lord Byron, on account of 
his having sung the praises of Greece; but the thing which 
caused his arrival to make so t a sensation there, was 
the report that he was immensely rich, and had brought a 
ship full of sallars (as they call dollars) to pay off all their 
arrears: so that as soon as it was understood he had ar- 
rived, the Greek flect was presently sct in motion to the 
port where he was stationed—was very soon in a state of 
the most pressing distress, and nothing could relieve it but 
a loan of £4,000 from his Lordship, which loan was even- 
tually obtained (though with a small difficulty), and then 
the Greek fleet sailed away, and left his Lordship’s ag 
to be nearly taken by the Turks in crossing the Misso- 
longhi, as another vessel which contained his suite and his 
stores actually were captured, though afterwards released. 
It was this money, too, which charmed.the Prince Mauro- 
cordato, who did not sail away with his fleet, but stayed 
behind, thinking more was to be obtained, as more indeed 
was, and the whole consumed, nobody knows how. How- 
ever, the sums procured from his Lordship were by no 
means so large as has been supposed; five thousand 
pomnne would probably cover the whole, and that chiefly 

y way of loan, which has, I hear, been ones since his 
death. The truth is, that the only good Lord Byron did, or 
probably ever could have dene to Greece was, that his pre- 
sence conferred an eclat on the cause all over Europe, and 
disposed the people of England to join in the loan. The 
lenders were dazzled, by his co-operation with the Greeks, 
into an idea of the security of their money, which they ought 
to have been assured of on much better grounds; but it 
requires some time and labuur to learn the real state of a 
country, while it was pleasant gossip to talk of Lord Byron 
in Greece. The fact is, that if any of the foreign loans are 
worth a farthing, it is that to the Greeks, who are 
decidedly more under the control of European public opi- 
nion than any other nation in the world ; about their ca- 
pability to pay, no one can doubt, and their honesty is 
secured by their interest. 


Lord Byron was noted for akind of poetical pr sane 
but it existed much more in the imagination of the public 
than in reality. He was fond of society, very good-natured 
when not irritated, and, so far from being gloomy, was, 
on the contrary, of a cheerful jesting temperament, and 
fond of witnessing even low buffoonery ; such as setting a 
couple of vulgar fellows to quarrel, making them drink, 
or disposing them in any other way to show their folly. 
In his writings he certainly dweit with pleasure on a 
character which had somehow or other laid hold of his 
fancy, and consequently under this character he has a) 
ared to the public, viz.—that of a proud and scornful 
ing, who pretended to be disgusted with his species be- 
cause he himself had been guilty of all sorts of crimesagainst 
society, and who made a point of dividing his time between 
cursing and Senne murdering and saving, robbing and 
iving, hating and loving, just as the wind of his humour 
lew. This penchant for outlaws and pirates might na- 
turally enough flow from his own character, and the cir- 
cumstances of his life, without there being the slightest 
resemblance between the Poet and the Corsair. He-had 
a kind and generous heart, and gloried in a splendid piece 
of benevolence; that is to say, the dearest exercise of 
power to him was in unexpectedly changing the state of 


with the joy he was the creator of. But he was in greater 
respect to the merit of such actions, and ina 


awaited him. He imagined that he was laying up a 
capital at compound interest. He reckoned upon a large 
return of gratitude and devotion, and was not content wit 
the instant recompence which charity receives. They who 
understand the principles of human action know that it is 
foolish in a benefactor to look further than the pleasure of 
consciousness and sympathy ; and that if he does, he is a 
creditor, and not a donor, and must be content to be 
viewed as creditors are always viewed by their debtors— 
with distrust and uneasiness. On this mistake were 
founded most of his charges against human life; but his 
feelings, true to nature, and not obeying the false direc- 
tion of his prejudices and erroneous opinions, still made 
him love his kind with an ardour which removed him as 
far as possible from misanthropy. 

Another cause of Lord Bvron’s misanthropical turn of 
writing was his high respect for himself. He had a vast 
reverence for his own person, and all he did and thought 
of doing, inculcated into him, as into other Lords, by 
mothers, governors, grooms, and nurse-maids. When he 
observed another man neglecting his wants for the sake of 
some petty gratification of his own, it appeared to him 
very base in the individual, and a eneral charge against 
all mankind; he was positively filled with indignation. 
He mentions somewhere in his works, with becomin 
scorn, that one of his relatives accompanied a female friend 
to a milliner’s, in pref to coming to take leave of him 
when he was going abroad. The fact is, noone ever loved 
his fellow-man more than Lord Byron; he stood in con- 
tinual need of his sympathy, his respect, his affection, his 
attentions; and he was proportionably disgusted and de- 
pressed when they were found wanting ; this was foolish 
enough, but he was not much of a reasoner on these 


points ; he was a poet. . te le M 


One day when Fletcher, his valet, was cheapening some 
monkeys, which he thought exorbitantly dear, and refused 
to purchase without abatement, his master said to him, 
** Buy them, buy them, Fletcher; I like them better than 
men—they amuse, and never plague me.” In the sume 
spirit is his epitaph on his Newfoundland dog—a spirit 
partly affected an partly genuine. " 





When he travelled, he communed with the hills and 
the valleys, and the ocean. Certainly he did not travel 
for fashion’s sake, nor would he follow in the wake cf the 
herd of voyagers. As much as he had been about the 
Mediterranean, he had never visited Vesuvius or £tna, 
because all the world had; and when any of the well- 
known European volcanic mountains were mentioned, he 
would talk of the Andes, which he used to express himself 
as most anxious to visit. In going to Greece the last time, 
he went out of his way to see Stromboli; and when it 
happened that there was no eruption during the night his 
vessel lay off there, he cursed and swore bitterly for no 
short time. 

In travelling, he was an odd mixture of indolence and 
capricious activity ; it was scarcely possible to get him away 
from a place under six months, and very difficult to keep 
him longer. In The Westminster Review there is an in- 
teresting paper formed out of his letters, and out of Flet- 
cher’s account of his last illness, which, though written with 
fairness, bas, unhappily, the usual fault of going upon 
stilts. All lord Byron's movements are attributed to some 
high motive or other, or some deep deliberation, when his 
friends well know that he went just as the wind did or did 
not blow. Among a deal more of lement about 
Lord Byron going to Greece, or staying here or there, very 
sage reasons are given for his remaining in Cephalonia so 
long. The fact is, he had got set down there, and he was 
toe idle to be removed : first, he was not to be got out of the 
vessel in which he had sailed, in which he dawdled for siz 
weeks after his arrival, when the charter of the vessel ex- 
pired, and he was compelled to change his quarters. He 
then took up his residence in the little village of Metaxata, 
where, ugain, he was not to be removed to Missolonghi, 
whither he had declared his resolution of proceeding : ship 
after ship was sent for him by Mauroco , and messen- 
“abe n messenger ; he promised and promised, until at 

» either worn out by importunity, or je Ge his 
sp he hired a couple of vessels (refusing the Greek ships) 
and crossed. 


It is said that his intention was not to remain in Greece ; 
that he determined to return after his attack of epilepsy. 
Probably it was only his removal into some better climate 
that was intended. Certainly a more miserable and un- 
healthy than Missolonghi is not to be found out of 
the fens of Holland or the Isle of Ely. He either felt, or 
affected to feel, a presentiment that he should die in Greece ; 
and when his return was spoken of, considered it out of the 





question, predicting that the Turks, Greeks, or the Mala- 
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ria, would effectually put an end to any designs he might ; 
have of returning. At the moment of his seizure with the | 
epileptic fits prior to his last illness, he was jesting with 
Parry, an engineer sent out by the Greek Committee, 
who, by dint of being his butt, had got great power over 
him, and indeed became every thing to him. Besides 
this man there was Fletcher, who had lived with him 
twenty years, and who was originally a shoemaker, whom 
his Lordship had picked up in the village where he lived, 
at Noose 3 and who, afier attending him in some of his 
rural adventures, became attached to his service: he had 
also a faithful Italian servant, Battista ; a Greek Secretary ; 
and Count Gamba seems to have acted the part of his 
Italian Sccretary ; Lord Byron spoke French very imper- 
fectly, and Italian not correctly; and it was with the 
greatest difficulty he could be —— upon to make 
attempts in a foreign Janguage. He would get any body 
about him to interpret for him, though he might know the 
language better than his interpreter. When dying, he 
did not know his situation till a very short time before he 
fell into the profound lethargy from which he never awoke, 
and after he knew his danger, he could never speak intel- 
ligibly, but muttered his indistinct directions in three 
langu: He seems to have spoken of his wife and 
daughter—chiefly of the latter; to this child he was very 
strongly attached, with indeed an immense parental feel- 
ing ; his wife I do not believe he ever cared much for, and 
probably he married her from mercenary motives. 

I shall not attempt any summing up of the desultory 
observations which i have thrown together, in the hope 
of superseding the cant and trash that is, and will he said 
and sung about the character of this great man. All that 
is necessary to add, b ~~ of conclusion, may be con- 
densed into a few words. Lord Byron was a Lord of very 
powerful intellect and strong passions; these are almost 
sufficient data for a moral geometer to construct the whole 
figure ; at least, add the following sentence, and sufficient 
is given :—whether by early romantic experience, or by 
a natural extreme sensitiveness to external impressions, 
it was of all his intellectual faculties the imagination 
which was chiefly developed. Putting them together, we 
may conclude, as was the fact, that he was irritable, capri- 
cious, at times even childish, wilful, dissipated, infidel, 
sensual; with little of that knowledge which is got at 
schovl, and much of that acquired afterwards; he was 
capable of enthusiasm; and tough intensely selfish, that 
is, enjoying his own sensations, he was able to make great 
sacrifices, or, in other words, he had a taste for the higher 
kinds of selfishness, é. ¢. the most useful and valuable 
kinds; he was gencrous, fearless, open, veracious, and a 
cordial lover of society and of conviviality ; he was ardent 
in his friendships, but inconstant ; and, however generally 
fond of his friends, more apt to be heartily weary of them 
than people usually are. 

No more epithets netd be heaped together ; all that men 
have in general, he had in more than ordinary force; some 
of the qualities which men rarely have, be possessed to a 
splendid degree of perfection. 

Such is the PERSONAL character of Lord Byron, as I 
have been able to draw it from having had access to pecu- 
liar sources of information, and from being placed in a 
situation best calculated, as I think, to form an impartial 
opinion. R. N. 





NITROUS OXIDE, OR LAUGHING GAS, 

The strange, and unaccountable effects of the Nitrous 
Oxide, are witnessed every evening, at Mr. Charles's room, 
with increased astonishment. The symptoms vary iu al- 
most every person who inhales it; occasioned partly by 
the quantity swallowed, and probably also by the consti- 
tutional temperament of the person who takes it. Some 
throw themselves into all sorts of attitudes, as if they were 
fencing or sparring, some dance, and some pull their own 
noses with an earnestness that is truly ludicrous. One 
evening a gentleman who had taken a pretty large dose, 
knocked down his companion who was holding the candle 
for him. His friend lay sprawling under the table with 
the candle in his hand, and his feet raised in the air to 
protect him. ‘The pugnaceous hero, however, not being 
able to get at his sprawling companion’s Lody, set to work 
with his sole; which he pelted for sone seconds, until his 
knuckles were not a little bruised by the ‘* pummelling 
process,” as the editor of the Saturday’s paper expresses 
it, in his ** little discourses” on the subject. 

It will be seen, by the advertisement, that Mr. Charles 


ture-room, Bold-street. This is a change upon which we 
congratulate him, upon more accounts than one. It is 
more central, more convenient for carriages; and, as the 
room is lighted by gas, Mr. Charles will be enabled to 
perform many beautiful experiments in the dark, which 
were impracticable, or extremely troublesome, in a room 
lighted up with candles.—Sce adv. 
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** Now do I fear I’ve done some strange offence, 
That looks disgracious in the city’s eye. If so, 
*Tis just you should reprove my ignorance.” 








The professional pets of our leading actors and actresses 
would form a somewhat amusing little history; all have 
had theirseveral whims, each exceeding theotherin extrava- 
gance as the temperament of the public mind was or indul. 
gentor inexorable. Mr. Kean, amongst the rest, has enter- 
tained us mightily with his capricious fancies; aud despite 
the most forbidding aspect of the times, never yet failed in 
adroitly ** whistling down the wind”? the innocuous con- 
sequences of his daring. Thus, when in 1820 he had the 
temerity to be honest, there were not wanting numbers 
who vowed unalterable enmity to him for what it was their 

leasure to designate his insolence ; and yet, when in 1824 
his humour relaxes, they scem as forgetful and forgiving 
as himself, yielding up all past iracibility to the cozening 
influence pf — and anticipated pleasure.  Selt- 
cheated thus of their resentment, many persons attended 
the theatre on Monday last, and ere the curtain had 
risen, a vehement burst of applause suificiently indicated 
the general feeling of a very tull house. On his entrance, 
Mr. Kean was most rapturously greeted by an over- 
ee ne majority of the audience, the dissentients being, 
we should conceive, in the ratio of about one to ninety 
and nine. There were dissentients, however, weaker, if pos- 
sible, than the impotence of their opposition ; hissing geese, 
and cackling ganders, who annoyed nobody but those unfor- 
tunately seated in their harmoniousvicinity. Thatall possess 
in common an unqu:stionable right to express their disap- 

robation of any performance, or of an actor or actress, we 
rreely concede; noraré there many more jealous uf thisindu- 
bitable prerogative than ourselves. But we think, never. 
theless, that, having done sv, we are bound by all the 
laws and usages of courtesy to let the act of doing it suf- 
tice; and not, as was the case on Monday, peevishly per- 
severe in a fruitless contest with the public will, which 
butservesto disquietone’s neighbours, and, by exasperating 
the many, to expose the feebleness of the few. And, after 
all, what, we would ask, was there in Mr. Kean’s contluct, 
when last in Liverpool, deserving the marked censure of 
the town? Wiy, verily, in compliance with his auditory’s 
earnest supplication, previous to leaving England, he 
delivered a farewcll speech, to which speech some excep- 
tion was taken, but why, we certainly cannot divine. 
Here is the oration in question, republished from the 
Liverpool Mercury : 

** Ladies and Gentlemen,—I do assure you, most sincerely, 
that I can scarcely ind wordsin which to express myself in an- 
swer tothis very flattering and unexpected mark of your ap- 
probationand attention. I beg you, however, toaccept of my 
warmest thinks. Whenever I have had the honour of ap- 
pearing before a Liverpool! audience, I have always been most 
anxious to exert inyself to the utmost of my humble abili- 
ties. I hope, therefore, that if ever I have failed in my en- 
deavours, you will attribute my deficiencies to a want of 
talent, and not of assiduity. But I should not fully do jus- 
tice to my feelings if I did notremark, must respectfully, that 
in this town I have not experienced that warmth of approba- 
tion and that alacrity of attention with which I have been 
honoured in other large cities and towns of the three king- 
doms. To those, however,to whom my exertions have been 
acceptable, I am deeply grateful; and to those in whose opi- 
nion_I have not been so successful, I wish greater gratifica- 
tion and instruction from other and superior actors. As an 
Englishman, stron,ly attached to, and proud of my country, 
I look forward with anxiety to that period when I shall re- 
visit these shores; but, as a professor, | beg leave very res- 
pectfully to bid you farewell !”, 

Now, if this speech, as such, be offensive, the audience 
that insisted on its delivery were the offenders; for, it 
should be remembered, Mr. Kean did not gratuitous] 
harangue them. If ingenuousness no longer ran 
amongst moral virtues, Mr. Kean was indeed blameable ; 
for he very frankly intimated to his hearers, that their 
patronage had not been such as was likely t+ induce him 
to revisit them. Nor was Mr. Kean the first to tell the 
—_ of Liverpool of their proverbial coldness towards 
performers. Mr. Kemble, in his farewell address, gave us 





has left Dalc-street, and now exhibits in the Lyceum Lec- 


some rather significant hints on the subject of our frigidity, 
which has invariably constituted the theme-conv ional 





of all the ladies and gentlemen, of any celebrity, who have 
ever been here. 

We are truly grieved to perceive the devastating ra- 
| vages made, we know not how, in the short interval of 
| four years, on Mr. Kean’s whole man. His frame appears 
j already stricken in years, the faltering step of age is ob- 
servable as he halts on the stage, when unmoved by the 
inspiration of the scene. His cheeks seein fallen, the 
wonted brilliancy of his eye is fast facing, and his voice, 
-which was never of ret power, is now almost incapable 
of any thing beyond the intonation of a whisper. With 
all the original fire of his genius, Mr. Kean, physically, 
is but the shadow, now, of his former greatness. We 
should regret to see him outlive his fame, as we lament 
the conviction that this our modern ** Richard,” will never 
be ** himself again.” 

Mr. Kean is assuredly the most emphatic, as well as 
the most fantastical and incorrect, reader of his day; and 
a tragedian in whose performances there is perhaps less 
variety than in those of other eminent actors. The same 

entle tapping on his sconce’s front, as though he knocked 
there for information of what he should be about,—the 
same pawing of his vest, gesticulative intercourse with hig 
heart, long and sudden pauses, quick transitions of arti- 
culation, otten inarticulate,—and the same varied rapidity 
of ever-changing attitude, always beautifully picturesque 
certainly—pervade every character he assumes. But every 
one knows, that, with these studied peculiarities, Mr. 
Kean introduces into all his representations touches of 
nature and coruscations of genius, accompanied by an 
occasional energy and freedom of activun, which have as- 
tonishingly reconciled the world to much bombast, many 
very ridiculous mannerisms, and a most strange misrepre« 
sentation of our best understood dramatic characters. 
Indeed, so cogent is the ascendancy of a great name, 
added to an admiration of Mr. Kean’s many and dazz!ing 
beauties, that they actually beget a kind of veneration for 
his very faults; and so powerful hath the infatuating in- 
fluence of this gentleman’s style of acting operated on the 
public mind, that (we speak it to the great credit of his 
tactics) he has succeeded 1n identifying himself with most 
characiers of note, in a higher degree than any of his co- 
temporaries. Richard, Othello, Richard UL., Shylock, 
Sir Edward Mortimer, with Sir Giles Overreach, are the 
mst prominent of parts peculiarly his own; with each is 
the name of Kean synonymous. 

Mr. Kean appeared first as the ** Csook-back'd Tyrant,” 
then as Othello, and subsequently as Lucius Junius Bru- 
tus, Hamlet, and Sir Giles Overreach. We congratul ite, 
sincerely, the managers on the very fortunate result of 
their engagement with this gentleman ; a well-filled theatre 
each evening of the past weck will have sufficiently caused 
then no little self-yratulation. Of Mr. Kean’s five per- 
formances, we may remark, that Othello and Sir Giles 
were, as they generally have been, the most decidedly suc- 
cessful. In both he elicited numerous of those sparkling 
bursts of genius, and vivid flashes of passion, which have 
contributed so essentially to raise bis name so high in the 
list of English actors. Lis Richard has been pronounce.!, 
by universal consent, the feeblest personation of the cha- 
racter he ever exhibited here. It was, in truth, a lament. 
able falling off, arising, probably, in some measure, from 
the fretful provocation he received from a small portion of 
the audience, on appearing tirst before thei; aud, doubt. 
less, occasioned in part by that visible decay of his physical 
powers, noticed above. We have stated Mr. Kean’s reading 
to be emphatic, fantastical, and incorrect ; and in support 
of this assertion, his Richard abounds with very many 
conclusive examples. Not to multiply illustrations, we 
would select, for instance, the opening soliloquy ‘* Now 
is the winter of our discontent,” as evidence of Mr. Kean’s 
peculiarly impressive and finely-marked elocution. Of 
his fantasticalness, we could pa ive p'oots enumerable 3 
one, however, must suffice. In Richard’s interview with 
Lady Anne, it 1s of course, or should be, his policy to en- 
force a conviction of his unfeigned penitence for the mur- 
der of her lord, and to imbue her with the belief of his 
ardent love for herself. Mr. Kean did no such thing. 
He was too palpably sarcastic to impose on any woman, 
much less on*one of Lady Anne’s breeding, and in the 
act of pertorming the last sad oftices to a husband, prema- 
turely cut off by the fell sword of him who then sought 
her love. Lady Anne’s intimation that Richard might 
** live in hope,” quite rendered Mr. Kean, or rather Mr. 
Kean on hearing it rendered himself, ridiculous; for on 
the instant, turning his back upon the object to whom he 
was addressing himself, he flew off in a tangent to the 
side boxes, and gabbled forth in broken, unintelligible 
accents, 

“I swear, bright saint, 1am not what I was.” 








Of Mr. Kean’s obviously inaccurate reading, instances 
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were not wanting. Thus, instead of 
“Way were daws nade, but that we're rogues by nature ?” 

Mr. Kean makes of this simple self-questioning only, an 
iiterrogatory and a replication; reading it, 
“Why were laws made? b-b-but that we're rogues by nature.” 
Again, Richard, in arms, ** his stirring soul alarmed,” 
exclaims, 

«Come forth, my honest sword, which here I vow, 

By my soul's hope,” &c. 
which, Mr. Kean, pausing and attitudinizing, renders, 
“Come. Forth. My honest. Sword. Which—here I vow.” 
He finishes the impassioned context of this passage, how- 
ever, very effectively, with an heroic exit. 


Though it is our especial province to point out the 


disercpaneies, lash the follies, and condemn the errors oi 


our bistrionic instructors, we can assure them we dwell 
on their taults, be they what they may, very unwillingly. 


{t is with pleasure, thercfore, we revert to Mr. Kean's 
Kichard, though but to exemplify one of its chief beautics; 
not because there were not more, but by reason of our 
space boing too circumscribed to enumerate all. His 
tent sccne, we have no hesitation in saying, could not 
be sucpassed, except by himscif. On rushing from the 
couch, where his vision had been so fearfully portentous, 
Mr. Kean appeared, in reality, under the strong impulse 
ot a ** terrible ae He was indeed a man of ** shaken 
soul, on whose trembling flesh hung cold drops of sweat, 
whose blood, growing chilly, secimed in awful truth to 
treeze with horror.’"—Mr. Kean’s ** Who's there?” to 
Catesby, was absolutely electritying; and betokened a 
mind frightfully conscious of the past, dreadfully alive to 
te appalling prospect then fl'uting in terrible review before 
lum—of the future. 

Of Mr. Kean’s Hamlet we have little to say, of which 
little, a very trifling portion will be in anywise favourable. 
It wes at the outset weak, finical, and pettish ; and during 
the progress of the play, became coarse, maudlin, and 
ranting toa degree, that absolutely astounded us. Mr. 
Kean, on this occasion, so obtruded Aimse/f on the au- 
dience, as totally to preclude the possibility of their re- 
cognising one solitary characteristic of Hamlet. | This, 
wena dis did not prevent our admiring Mr. Kean’s 
acquirements as a finished swordsman. The grace, ele- 
gance, and variety of his —_— and action, in | 
with Laertes, fully justified the estimation in which Lor¢ 
Hamlet's foil accomplishments were held, and cannot be 
too highly extolled. In speaking thus freely of Mr. Kean’s 
Hailet, we, of course, wish to be understood as alluding 
only to his enacunent of the part on Thursday. He 
may, and we hope, fur his fair fame’s sake, he does, 
ordinarily play itin a style very dissimilar, : 

We have trequently entertained a notion of devoting 
some leisure hour to a lecture on the extraordinary con- 
duct of our audiences, now and then; and, by way of pre- 
lude, would now ask those at all conversant with Shak- 
speare, who where present on Thursday, why they endured 
so very paticntly Mr. Kean’s outrageous garbling of the 
text of their favourite bard? We should have conjec- 
tured that justice to themselves, to the town, to Mr. Kean, 
would surely have extorted trom them some symptom of 
tleir disapproval of such wanton spoliation. The cele- 
biity of an actor ought not to stop our ears as well as 
biindfold us, nor shall it so operate with ourselves, more 
especially when, as with Kean and Macready, greater pre- 
tensions than ordinary are put forth to supereminence. 

Mr. Kean's short engagement terminated on Friday, 
with Sir Giles Overreach ; and a matchless performance 
it was, certainly. The eye, the tone, the gesture, from 
his first entrance on the stage until the fall of the curtain, 
were ali in such perfect unison with the sentiments and 
teelings of Sir Giles, that we lack words to convey an ade- 
juate idea of the admirable manner in which this cele- 
brated performer represented the part. As Sir Giles, Mr. 
Kean is unequalled ; nor is 1 the only character, we think, 
in which he may, unequivocally, be pronounced without a 
nval.The House, we are happy to say, was in every part 


excessively crowded. 
i THE COUNCIL OF TEN. 


Cictober 25. 

¢ > We cannot refrain expressing our surprise that the 
Conncil of Ten, who appear to have visited the theatre 
every night during Mr. Kean’s engagement, should have 
nothing to say about Mrs. M‘Gibbon, especially as we, 
who have only paid transient visits to that place of amuse- 
nent, have been so highly delighted, and so deeply interest- 
et by the performance of that lacy. Notwithstanding the 


smputed coldness of the Liverpool audience, it is much to 
the credit of the taste of our native town that we can truly 
state, that Mrs. M*Gibbon’s performance, dunng the past 
week, has been most rapturously applauded ; and, on seve- 
val occasions, hailed with several distinct rounds of ap- 
plouse.—Ldit. Kal. 


Correspontence. 
Gypmnuazta 


AND 
MISCELLANEOUS RECREATIONS. 


How often have I bless’d the coming day, 

When toil remitting, lent its turn to play; 

When all the village train, trom labour free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree; 

While many 4 past’ me circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old surveyed; 

And many a gambol frolick’d o’er the ground, 

And sleights of art, and feats of strength, went round. 

Goldsmith. 

“It isa call to keep the spirits alive."—Ben Jonson. 








(* In explaining the feat in our last, No. 14, we omit- 
ted stating that the person performing it is required to 
remove from the table, with his mouth, a small piece of 
wood or other matter placed on ite edge, as shown in the 
figure. 





NO. XVI. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


Sin,—Unless your readers, who may choose to amuse 
themselves with such mattcrs, comply exactly with the di- 
rections for accomplishing the feat I am about to describe, 
it will appear so easy as scarcely to deserve a place amongst 
the Gymnastic puzzles. The great difficulty in performing 
it arises from the position in which the hand must be held. 
Measure the distance between the outside of the elbow and 
the extremity of the longest finger :—Mark that distance 
on a walkingestick or ruler, as shown by figure 2. This 
stick must be held horizontally before you, as shewn in 
the annexed sketch, No. 1; the middle finger being placcd 
exactly over the mark ;—the fingers must be kept at right 
angles with the stick, and the thumb placed over them, as 
shown by the little fist grasping the stick (fig. 2). The 
puzzle then is to bring that end of the stick which, in the 
figure, touches the breast into contact with your mouth, 
whilst the hand and fingers remain in the position already 
described. Yours, truly, tg 





We believe that it was Walpole who maintained that 
** every man meant something.” ‘To put the truth of 
this assertion to the test, we publish the following effusion 
of a learned correspondent, which perhaps some of our 
ingenious readers will translate into English.-Edit. Kal. 


TO THE EDITOR 

Sinj—_I have lately discovered that the centrifugal ob- 
eulcation of the amosmostic point of the zonic intetrica- 
tion, in comparison with the longitudinarian coalation of 
the universal abscindence in the atmosphoric combination, 
is a mere fenugerick coinquination of the laconic latescence, 
and should the minutest feculence of the interjective carna 
culation exist, the whule of the ologerical decoctign will 
cause un immediate promulgation thereof, owing to the mak- 
fective pertranscience of the hypostatical obliquefaction.— 
AMOSMUS. 





t 
‘ [ am, gentlemen, yours, &e. 








LYCEOM. 
On Tugspay, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FriIDay Evenings, 
the 26th, 27th, 28th, and 29th of October. 


M R. CHARLES, the VENTRILOQUIST, has the 
4 honour to acquaint the Ladies and Gentlemen of Li- 
verpool, that, in compliance with the wish of several fami- 
lies of distinction, he has removed his Entertaining and 
Instructive Exhibition from the Golden Lion, Dale-street, to 
the Lecrur&-room, Lyceum, where he will entertain his 
Visitors with an Evening’s Entertainment, viz: Experiments 
in ELECTRICITY, GALVANISM, CHEMISTRY, PHILO- 
SOPHICAL RECREATIONS, Illusions in VENTRILOQUISM 
—as also the ludicrous effect of the LAUGHING GAS! 
Admittance, 2s. 6d.—Children, Half Price. 

Doors open at half past Seven.—Performance to commence 

at Eight, and to close at Ten. 


M R. LEWIS (from the Royal Academy, London) 
. the real Inventor of the New Mathematical System of 
Writing, under the immediate and especial patronage of his 
Majesty and other branches of the Royal Family, and nearly 
every person of distinction in the United Kingdom, respect- 
fully announces his arvival in Liverpool, where he intends, 
for a short time, to give instruction in his new Mathemati. 
cal System of converting bad Writers into good ones, in the 
course of SIX SHORT and EASY LESSONS.—Those Ladies 
and Gentlemen who are not satisfied with their present per- 
formance, have therefore an opportunity of attaining a qui k 
and beautiful style of Writing; so free, elegant, ond expedi. 
tions, as no other method of teaching ever yet discovered can 
possibly impart; and froin which it is impossible for them 
ever after to deviate. Mr. Lewis’s system and method of in- 
struction is very different (in every respect) from all others; 
and he challenges any Teacher in existence to produce a syg- 
tem half so eomprehensive or effiezcions. It is not confined 
to one particular style of Writing, for how inelegant and ab- 
surd would it be for a Lady to write a bold, masculine, mer- 
cantile hand; or, for a Gentleman to be confined to a fine 
light, effeminate style, adapted only to epistolary correspon- 
dence, complimentary cards, invitations, &e. Mr. Lewis's 
system is, therefore, equally applicable to all purposes, and 
to persons of all ages; and however bad the pupil may write, 
or whatever may be his capacity, it will positively qualif 

= - for any situation whatsoever, so far as regards his Hand. 

riting. 





Terms for the whole Course, One Guinea. 

Persons who cannot write at all are taught a Brautirv, 
HAnp in ‘Twetve Lessons, for Two Guineas. 

Numerous Specimens may be seen by applying to Mr. 
Lewis, at his Lecture Roums, No. 5, Paradise-street, near 
Church-street. 

SHORT HAND taught in Six Lessons, for ONE GUINEA, on 
the plan made use of by the Public or age with their 
mode of following a speaker by contractions, hitherto kept 
asecret; and their infallible method of abbreviating and de. 
eyphering, without burthening the memory. 

Elocution and Ornamental Writing taught. 

Velvet, Satin, and Glass Painting, and various other use- 
ful and fashionable accomplishments taught by Mrs. Lewis, 
in a few lessons, on moderate terms, 

Pupils are detained only one hour each Lesson, and may 
attend any time that suits their own convenience. 

The charge for Out Attendance is regulated by the dis- 
tance and number of Pupils. 

SEPARATE APARTMENTS FOR LADIES. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Lewis's engagements in London will only 
permit them to remain a short time in Liverpool, they re- 
spectfully request that those Ladies and Gentlemen who 
may be disposed to favour them will make early application. 


«To Morrespondents. 


Lorp Byron.—The length and extreme interest of the notices 
we have this week introduced into the Kaleidoscope, have 
obliged us to defer the able article on Geology and World 
Making, which we hadannounced for this week’s publication 

LEARNED Quorations.—The letter of Quotator reached us too 
late for ‘admission this week, without disturbing the ar- 
rangements we had previously made. Next week this reply 
to Anti-Barbarus shall appear. 

Prize FIGHTING.—At the request of Philanthropos, and several 
other correspondents, we have transcribed, from the Mer- 
cury, an editorial article on this subject. 

Tue Drama.—The letter of 7. M, a Friend te the Drama, 
reached us too late for insertion this week. It is, besides, 
80 very loosely and ungrammatically written, owing, we 
presume, to the carelessness of an amanuensis, that it must 
pass the or deal of a careful revisal previous to being published 

Tue Fortune Hunter, an original translation from the Ger- 
man, is in reserve for our next. 

L’lermire &N ITaLig.—We have postponed, until next week, 
the chapter which we had prepared for present publication 
The length of the notices of the late Lord Byron has ren- 

- dered this necessary. 

Ma. Kgan.—The letter of A Stranger shall appear next week ; 
when we shall take the liberty to express our direct dissent 
from the opinion of the author, on many points. Had he 
seen Kean’s Sir Giles on Friday night, he would not have 
hazarded the opinion, that Mr. K. is a mere charlatan. 

Ashtontan and Anon in our next. 

We have received Y, Z.’s Essay on Education. 

_ eee 

Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUESDAY, by 





























E. Smitu & Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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